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VIEW ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Wonderful River! connected with seas | 
by the head and by the mouth; stretching | 
its arms towards the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific ; lying in a valley, which is a valley, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s Bay ; 
drawing its first waters, not from rugged 
mountains, but from the plateau of the 
lakes in the centre of the continent, 
and in communication with the sources of 
the St. Lawrence and the streams which 
take their course north to Hudson’s Bay; 
draining the largest extent of the richest 
land; collecting the products of every 
clime, even the frigid, to bear the whole 
to a genial market in the sunny south, and 
there to meet the products of the entire 
world. Such is the Mississippi! And 
who can calculate the aggregate of its ad- 
vantages, and the magnitude of its com- 
mercial results ? 








Narrative. 











ORIGINAL. 


HERE AND THERE.—NO. XVII. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


For a few days, a good deal had teen 
said about cholera in thecity. This isa 
word of fearful import in Montreal, for it 
has twice been desolated by that feurful 
scourge, and thousands of hearts and homes 
have been laid waste by its destroying 
touch. 

But as we were none of us constitution- 
ally timid, and as the disease was chiefly 
confined to the emigrants, and the lowest 
class of inhabitants, we were not alarmed, 
and laid our plans without reference to. it. 
A very delightful trip had been proposed 
which we were looking forward to with 
high anticipations. Our plan was this.— 





A small party, consisting of some old 
friends, and some new ones, just the kind | 
of pegple to be agreeable travelling com- 

panions, was to leave Montreal in a little 
Steamer chartered for the purpose, and 
sail down the St. Lawrence to Qitebec, 
thence 200 miles farther down the river to 
the mouth of the Saquenay, and then up 
that river, of whose wild and picturesque 

















rushed through my 
































brain with wonderful 

















rapidity and distinct- 
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ness. No one of my 

















absent friends were 








forgotten, in those 
hours of weakness, 





























| scenery we had heard most fascinating des- 


criptions. To one loving water as dearly 
as I do, the idea of sailing down that glo- 
rious St. Lawrence —of seeing it under all 
its various aspects, by, sunlight and moon- 
light, was enough to fill the heart with 
delightful expectation. Then there was 
Quebec, with its ancient fort, its plains of 
Abraham, and Falls of Montmorenci; and 
not least, the wild, lovely banks of the 
Saquenay, and its dark, unfathomed wa- 
ters—oh, was it strange I looked forward 
with an almost childish eagerness to those 
ten days of out-of-door enjoyment? Even 
now, as I think of it, there is a quicker 
beating at my heart— but it is followed by 
a long-drawn sigh ! 

I doubt not that the sorrow which came, 
was better for me than the joy I hoped for; 
but it was nevertheless a fair fabric which 
was shattered and blown to the four winds. 
The third week of July was the one for 
carrying out this project; in the meantime 
there was much to keep us busy. There 
was the picnic; two or three nunneries to 
be visited, and a review of the British sol- 
diers to be seen; there was a sail to some 
place, I don’t know where, but from which 
there was so beautiful a view, I must see 
it; and I much wished to visit Mrs. Tan- 
ner’s school, and the Grand Ligne Mission 
if possible : surely my last days in Montreal 
would be hurried ones, for in addition to 
all this, there were many visits to be paid: 
some of ceremony; and others of a delight- 
fully unceremonious kind. 

In this manner we planned one Saturday 
afternoon. On Sunday morning I rose 
with a feeling of weariness, but wishing to 
go to church, I would not yield to it. 
fore the morning services were over, I be- 
came quite ill, and was glad toreach heme 
and throw myself on the bed as soon as 
possible. The cholera had now spread 
throughout the city; the weather was ex- 
cessively warm; and my illness soon took 
the form of the prevailing epidemic. I 
was very ill: and for a day life and death 
hung suspended in nearly even scales. I 
was aware of it; but as I had little pain, 
my mind was at liberty to think of the 
past and of the future with perfect clear- 
ness. Images arose before me, and thoughts 





Be- } 





when I was forbidden 
to speak or move.— 
Oh, how dear did 
those fiiends seam 
then to my heart !— 
How did I long for 
one pressure from 
their hand—for one 
glanct, one word from 
eyes and lips so dear, 
and which I might 
never see again ! 
Singularly enough, 
I thought of the 
Youth’s Companion, 
and that probably I 
should never write 
again for its young 
readers, who had be- 
come almost like dear 
persogal friends to me. 





With this mental 
leave-taking of all 
that had interested 





— Mme on earth, came 
thoughts too solemn and sacred to be spok- 
en of here, but which will never be forgot- 
ten. 

Thanks to prompt ' medical attendance, 
to kind nursing, and to God’s blessing on 
the means used, that sick bed did not 
prove one of death. The danger passed 
away, and nothing remained but extreme 
languor and weakness. How gratefully 
do I now recal the kindness of those who 
ministered to me in that sick room! No 
home-friends could have been more 
thoughtful and affectionate ; no home at- 
mosphere more redolent of sweet and gen- 
tletenderness. The light step,the subdued 
voice, the cheerful, loving smile, how 
touchingly do they rise before me still— 
even the perfume of the rare flowers which 
were brought fresh every day to cheer re, 
seem to float around menow! God grant 
that in their hours of suffering and sorrow, 
these friends may be watched over by as 
warm and sympathizing hearts; then sick- 
ness will lose half its terrors, and sorrow 
become mingled with softer and sweeter 
feelings. 

By this time, the alarm of cholera had 
become general; large numbers left the city, 
and large numbers every day fell victims 
to it, among all classess. It was terrific 
to hear continually of one and another who 
was by your side yesterday, full cf life and 
vigor, and to-day buried with little form 
and ceremony—of whole families swept 
away—of little ones made utter orphans 
in a single day—of happy parents of hap- 
py circles made in one week utterly child- 
less. Noone, who has never experienced 
it, can form an idea of the gloom which 
crughes all hearts at such a season. The 
perpetual ringing of the death-bells, among 
which that of the great French bell struck 
most heavily on my heart, for its notes once 


"80 Sweet to my ear, now seemed like an 


unearthly wail sung by weeping spirits 
over the departed—the constant passing 
of dead bodies in all sorts of vehicles, from 
the hearse with its nodding plumes, to the 
rough Canadian cart—the deserted houses, 
and even the very breeze which came 
creeping in at the window, laden perhaps 
with deadly elements—all was sorrowful 
and dispiriting. Ifthe words were cheer- 





ful, and the smiles frequent, yet there 
could not but lurk at the bottom of each 
heart an indefinite fear, taking no definite 
shape, but quickening all the perceptions,, 
and coloring all objects. 

I was not yet strong enough to leave the 
city; but every day ** brought healing on 
its wings,” till I was able to leave the 
room, to walk down stairs with help, and 
then to ride out in an easy carriage for a 
little distance. It was glorious summer 
weather; the skies were cloudless, of the 
the loveliest tint of blue, and wore their 
softest smile. I well remember one night, 
when being too restless to sleep, I arose, 
and throwing open the blind, sat down by 
the open window. A light breeze just 
stole softly in; a solemn silence rested 
over the whole city ; domes and spires rose 
up indistinctly here and there, like huge 
shadows against the sky. Not a sound 
was heard: the stars shone out in their 
most serene and touching beauty, all over 
the blue sky, as smilingly as if there was 
no such thing asdeath and sorrow. Yet 
as I turned my eye, and looked upon the 
dwellings beneath, | felt as if their bright- 
ness was but a mockery. 1 knew that 
within those homes, the pestilence was 
even then doing its deadly work; that 
from many a death-bed rose up groans and 
shtieks of agony ; "that ‘over “the dying, 
hung watchers, whose very hearts were 
breaking, and that from one and another 
of those dwellings, a spirit which had so- 
journed,in an earthly tabernacle, was now 
silently passing forth on its unknown jour- 
ney to the spirit-land; yet upon all this 
those stars looked softly down, with their 
strange, life-like eyes, as quiet and beauti- 
ful as if the whole city were wrapt in tran- 
quil sleep. I felt that heavy thunder- 
clouds, hurrying to and fro over the sky 
would be far less terrible than those bright 
stars. For a moment it seemed to me as 
if God himself had withdrawn from man, 
and looked down in perfect unconcern upon 
all their agonies. The impious thought 
lingered but a moment. I knew that God 
loved the creatures of his hand, and that 
though “clouds and darkness are round 
about his throne,” we may still calmly 
trust our weak and trembling spirits to his 
guidance. Sweet trust! what else could 
sustain amid such scenes as these? It was 
cheering to think of the radiance shed over 
many of these homes in this dteadful hour 
by christian faith. I knew that round 
many a death-bed stood the angel of the 
covenant ready to go forth with the depart- 
ing soul on its unknown journey; within 
many a bereaved heart dwelta strengthen- 
ing Presence, which shed peace over its 
healing billows, and bore it above despair, 
and thus sustained, the dying and the 
mourner could calmly say, ‘* Even so, Fa- 
ther, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 

I now hoped to be well enough in a few 
days to bear the fatigue of the journey and 
to set my face homeward. All other plans 
were given up, for ifI had been strong, 
there was no safety, much less pleasure, in 
travelling, when sickness and death met 
you at every turn. Surrounded as I was 
by kindness, I yet longed for the freshness 
and greenness ofthe country ; for my own 
little room with its seringas and lilacs 
looking pleasantly in at the windows. It 
was that yearning of an invalid for old and 
familiar scenes, which a!l invalids have felt. 
It was delightful to be able to move about 
once more ; to feel health and strength re- 
turning, and to look forward to meeting 
those I had feared never to see again! And 
sweet too were the grateful emotions with 
which I thought of all His kindness, who 
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had so tenderly watched over and guarded 
me, even when far away from home and 
early friends! (To be continued.) 








Nursery. 





MY FIRST DAY IN TROWSERS ; 


A TRUE STORY, BY FELIX. 





** Love was once a little boy,” the old 
song says, and so was 1: though I cannot 
flatter myself that beyond this, there is any 
point of resemblance between Love and I; 
stay—there is one strong one—I was ex- 
travagantly fond of shooting with a 
bow and arrow, and we all know that 
Love does nothing else but travel about 
shooting his little arrows into folks’ hearts. 
I never shot anything but bull-froge. But 
I hav’nt got to ‘‘ my trowsers” yet, have 
I? I don’t see what made me think about 
Love here, for if poets and painters tell the 
truth, he never knew anything about trow- 
sers; at least, he never had any. 

I had toddled pariently through nearly 
four years of that period in the life of boys 
when there is little in their dress to distin- 
guish them from girls, and which period is 
therefore a most aggravating memory to 
boys in general, when my mother astonish- 
ed and delighted me one morning by the 
annonucement that I was to have a pair of 
trowsers ; that they were even then almost 
finished. What a whirl my little head was 
in all that day, to be sure! How my inci- 
pient manhood swelled and swaggered, inf- 
patient of the trammels of frocks and 
pantalettes! What dreams I had that 
night! 

The next morning the trowsers came 
home, and had they been the jewelled 
robes in which I was to be proclaimed the 
emperor of half the world, I could scarcely 
have looked upon them with more pleasure 
and pride—simple little India-nankeen 
trowsers, as they were, with buttons of 
pearl, and white embroidery of linen braid. 

It was a bright morning‘in early June, 
and my mother decided that I might have 
them on at once. Oh, the pride of that 
day! Whata space of time seemed to 
stretch between it and the yesterday !— 
From what an airy height of scorn did I 
look down upon the whole race of frocks— 
even that one of crimson and black which 
only twenty-four short hours preyious it 
had been the topmost delight of my little 
heart to be allowed to wear! 

I was passed from hand to hand through- 
out the household—receiving admiring 
criticisms and growing prouder and more 
proud; particularly when old Wangie, the 
cook, who was chief among my friends, ex- 
claimed—* Bress de chile, he look grand 
as a king!” 

I then begged mother to let me sit on 
the front step, “‘to see the wagons and 
folks go by,” I said, but in reality I only 
wanted to show my new trowsers. She 
said I might, and tied my hat on for me. 
I had not been there many minutes before 
along came half a dozen of the youngest of 
the village boys, among them my cousin 
Walter, two years older than I. So long 
as I was in frocks they had only condescend- 

ed to greet me now and then in passing, 
with a— Well, little ’un !” . 

But now I had emerged from the chrysa- 

is of frocks—I was a boy—one of them- 

sélves, and entitled to consideration. So 
they stopped to talk with me, and look at 
my trowsers. They quite took down my 


with its dew. Everything was in the first 

glad impulse of a new life. 

The hill ran around two sides of this 

meadow, and right at the junction of the 

two sides, about half way down the slope, 

there was a little spring of clearest, coolest 

water. The half of a small barrel, with 

the head knocked out, had been sunk 

down about the fountain, and the space 

around it filled in tightly with gravel. By 

this means the little spring was forced 10 

fill up the barrel, into which the people 

dipped their pitchers and buckets, before it 

got a chance to go idling, and singing, and 

splashing, as it did afterwards, away 

through the green grass, over the white 

pebbles, to the great dark woods beyond 

the meadow. 

The owner of this spring, to protect it 

from the sun in hot weather, and to keep 

the cows away from it, when they were 

pasturing in the meadow, had built a little 

stone wall and arch around and partly 

over the barrel. The front part of this 

wall slanted backward (like the top of a 

gig or chaise when it is pushed half way 

back,) so that the top of the archway, 

which was nicely sodded and seemed like 

a part ofthe hill, came directly over the 

barrel; to this front wall an old outside 

cellar-door had been hung; but rust and 

much use had broken its hinges, and, at 

the time I write of, it had to be lifted ‘off 

and on. That morning, they had not put 

it on, after getting water, but had left it 

up on the archway, with about a third of it 

reaching over the edge. 

After we had tired of gathering flowers, 

we all went up to this spring to drink, and 

see an old bull frog (we used to call them 

bloody-nouns)that hadlived thereallalonefor 

years. He used tosit up in a dark corner, 

ona large stone, all the summer through. 

He had never, in the memory of the oldest 

of us, been seen any where but upon that 

one stone, and he sat so still that he seem- 

ed more like a statue of a frog than a real, 

live one. After sunset, above all the other 

** voices of the night” you could hear his 

deep bass throwgh half the length of the 

village. We used to call him the village 

** Watchman,” because his croaking sound- 

ed so exactly like the watchman’s cry— 

** All’s well!” * All’s well!” 

I had heard Walter describe the ‘*Watch- 

man’s” great eyes that never winked, and 

his ghostly stillness. I had heard his cry, 

too—and it was with not a little awe—I 

am not sure there was not some fear mixed 

with the awe—that I approached the domi- 

cil of this village wonder—this patron-saint 

of the spring. Walter pointed upinto the 

dark corner, and at first I could only see 

two great solemn eyes; but presently I 

could make out the white throat, webbed 

feet, and dingy green back of the famous 
animal ! 

I was rather disappointed that he was 
not bigger and fiercer looking, for I had 
fancied that he must be something like the 
great dragon with which St. George had 
such a terrible time, only more tame, and 
not quite.so big! But there was.same- 
thing in his quiet, steady look, that I could 
not get my eyes away from; so I looked 
at him and he looked at me, till Walter 
took me by the hand, saying—‘‘ Come; 
we're going to sit up on the old door there, 
in the sun, and try who likes butter.” 

We all got seated on the door, and they 
proceeded to test each other’s love for but- 
ter, by holding a buttercup under their 
chins. If it made a golden reflection upon 





pride by saying, in a patronizing tone— 
“They'll do for the first ones.”” But I re- 
membered. what Wangie had said, and 
managed to still keep up my grand feeling. 
Presently they said they were going 
over into the meadow, to gather violets and 
buttercups, and asked me to go with them. 
I said, quickly—* I'll go ask”—I was 
going to say—* I’ll go ask mother,” but, 
just then, came the proud remembrance of 
my trowsers, and I thought to myself—*“ I 
am too big and too old to be asking mo- 
ther every time I want to do anything: 
I'll go without asking.” Sol took Wal- 
ter’s hand, and off we started. 
We went up a little hill and clambered 
through a fence, and there lay the meadow 
before us—oh, so lovely!—its rich green 
grass robe pinned about it with buttercups 
—buttercups that seemed to have made 
captive the sunbeams that brought them to 
life, so golden-bright and beautiful they 
were; and violets, to which, in tribute to 


their throats, it was a sure sign they did 
love butter; if it made no reflection, then 
they did not love it. 

After it was decided that I had a strong 
affection for butter, my thoughts returned 
to the old bull-frog, and I crawled along to 
that corner of the door which overhung the 
spring, and laid flat down on my stomach, 
to get a good view of him. I had not 
lain there long before the boys got through 
with their buttercup experiment,.and.pro- 
posed to go home, as it was nearly dinner- 
time, they supposed. With one accord 
they jumped offthe door, and, quick as a 
flash, it tilted up, and head-foremost [ 
went, for all the world just like a bull-frog, 
plump into the spring ! 

The barrel was not wide enough for me 
to turn around in, evenif I had thought to 
do so. But I only thought, for an instant, 
how bright and pretty the sandy bottom 
was, through which the up-springing wa- 
ter came bubbling softly against my lips 





their modesty, the sky had sent its color 


joyed to find that I was not, declared they 


come very full—I felt as if 1 was choking 
—there was a sound in my ears like that 
of a wind in the woods; then everything 
grew dark and seemed to stop. The boys 
were so frightened they could do nothing, 
and there I stuck. There I might have 
stuck, till my little legs had grown so stiff, 
and still, and cold, that it had been beyond 
the power of even India-nankeen trowsers 
to wake them into life, and warmth, and 
Vanity again. 

Bat, happily for me, there was a woman 
spinning just outside the door of the little 
house, on the hill, who, with the instinctive 
watchfulness which mothers have for all 
children, had kept her eye upon us all the 
time, and when I was tilted into the spring, 
she ran quickly down, seized me by the 
heels, drew me out, and carried me, all 
white and cold as death, to my mother.— 
By the time she reached our house, there 
was a little fluttering of the heart, which, 
after they had rubbed me alittle while with 
flannels dipped in hottrum, gradually in- 
creased to the usual regular beat; soon 
the lips grew red again, and directly the 
pyes opened. They were a little vacant 
and glassy at first, and I felt bewildered, 
but it was not long before I remembered 
all about the whole affair. 

The first words I spoke were to ask 
about my trowsers. They brought them 
in to me, all wet and soiled, where they 
had rubbed against the green sedges about 
the spring. The sight of them in this con- 
dition distressed me so much that old Wan- 
gie, who had been running about wringiag 
her hands and crying—* Oh, little massa 
am dead, sartin !’’—but who was now over- 


should be washed and ironed that very 
day. She started off with them in such a 
hurry that she trod on the tail of her fa- 
vorite cat, Jim, who was washing his face 
with his paw by the door. Wangie (bless 
her old black face—she’s dead now) would 
have stopped and petted the pour cat usual- 
ly, but this time, (owing to the state of 
excitement she was in, I suppose,) to the 
great astonishment of all, for she had the 
kindest heart in the world, she gave him a 
prodigious kick, which sent him full two 
yards down the hall. 

My mother had learned all about the 
accident from the boys and the woman who 
saved me, and when, after a few hours, I 
was able to get up, she took me quietly 
into her room and explained to me how 
wrong it was to go over to the meadow 
without asking her leave, and told me 
that, although I had been pretty severely 
punished already, in orderto make me re- 


put my trowsers away in the drawer for 
two weeks, during which I was to wear 
frocks again. 
What a blow was this to me! How all 
my pride and glory of the morning were 
humbled to the earth! All the little 
world of hopes and vanities which my 
foolish heart had wrought, were scattered 
to chaos again! I bore up under it pretty 
Well the rest of the day, ate my supper in 
silence, and went quietly to bed; but af- 
ter my mother had gone down, and I was 
left alone, I could stand it no longer. I 
lay there in the dark sobbing and sobbing, 
till I sobbed myself to sleep. 
So ended my first day in trowsers. 
[Little Pilgrim. 


me 
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SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE.—No 47. 


MATHEW THORNTON. 


Mathew Thornton was born in Ireland, 
about the year 1714. When he was about 
three years of age, his father resolved to 
emigrate to America, and did so. After a 
few years’ residence at Wiscasset, in Maine, 
he removed to Worcester, Mass. Here 
young Thornton received a respectable 
education,and subsequently commenced the 
study of medicine. Soon after completing 
his preparatory course, he removed to Lon- 
donderry, in New Hampshire, where he 
entered upon the practice of his profession, 
and soon became distinguished, both as a 
physician and surgeon. 

In 1745, Dr. Thornton was appointed to 
accompany the New Hampshire troops, as 








planned by Governor Shirley, against Cape 
Breton. His professional abilities were 
here tested to the utmost, for of the corps 
of five hundred men, of whom he had 
charge as a physician, only six died of 
sickness, previous to the surrender of 
Louisburg, notwithstanding the severe 
hardships to which they were all exposed. 
Under the Royal Government, Dr, 
Thornton was invested with the office of 
Justice of the Peace, and commissioned ag 
Colonel of the militia. But when that 
government was dissolved, Colonel Thorn- 
ton abjured the British interest, and ad- 
hered to the patriotic cause. He was Pre- 
sident of a Provincial Convention, assemb- 
led at Exeter, N. H., in the year 1775.— 
The next year he was chosen a delegate to 
the Continental Congress, and gladly sign- 
ed his name to the engrossed copy of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

During the same year, he was appointed 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas; and shortly after was raised to the 
office of Judge of the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire, in which situation he con- 
tinued until 1782. 

Two years previous to this he had pur- 
chased a farm, pleasantly located on the 
banks of the beautiful Merrimack, near 
Exeter, where he devoted the most of his 
time to agriculture; feeling that ‘in such 
pursuits, his mind held nearer communica- 
tion with his Maker through his works. 
Dr. Thornton was a member of the 
General Court one or two years, anda 
Senator in the State Legislature, as also a 
member of the Council in 1785, under 
President Langdon. He performed many 
and important services for his adopted 
country, and commanded the respect and 


“esteem of all with whom he came in con- 


tact. His powers of mind were strong, his 
judgement excellent, and as a physician he 
was beloved and looked up to with love 
and veneration. In conversation he was 
remarkably entertaining and instructive. 
Dr. Thornton died while on a visit 
to Newburyport, on the 24th of June, 1803, 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
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A LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL. 
No. 2. 

(For No. 1, see Companion Feb. 16, 1854.) 

Steamboat Robert Fulton, Lake Erie. 

Have now been on board nearly two 


member never to do so again, she should jedays,and yet we are making no progress. 


On leaving the canal-boat at Buffalo, we 
found comfortable quarters at the U. S. 
Hotel, while Mr. Morgan went to secure a 
trip to Niagara, and passage across the 
Lake. He soon returned with the informa- 
tion that the Fulton would leave the wharf 
in an hour for Cleveland. He liked the 
appearance of the boat, and her captain, 
and very reluctantly we made up our 
minds to defer seeing Niagara till our re- 
turn, and had our baggage conveyed imme- 
diately to the boat. Still more reluctant 
I should have felt, had I known we were 
to be delayed two whole days at the wharf. 
A storm which commenced before we came 
on board has increased, so that the captain 
dares not venture out, and the lake in 4 
storm looks so terrible, we would none of 
us murmur. During the day, the passen- 
gers all remain on board, or within sound 
of the bell, but at night, many prefer more 
quiet lodgings. After hearing the roaring 
of the wind and waves the first night, 
“ Aunt Martha” declared she would rather 
be back again, safe and sound, upon that 
tedious canal. The rattle of the dishes, 
the crying of the children, and the noise of 
the locks, she had learned to sleep through, 
but with the sound of the dashing waves, 
she could not; so she also braved the storm 
without for a quiet room at the hotel. Sad- 
ly we missed her lively wit, and pleasant 
company, for with a motherly care she had 
insisted on seeing us safely ‘tucked up 
upon our shelves, or in our berths ever 
since we left Troy, and we hardly knew 
how tosleep without her. 

Our accommodations here are ample and 
elegant. The richly-furnished staté-rooms 
and wide berths, are luxuries which can 
only be appreciated by those who have been 
piled in rows upon shelves, like pewter 
platters upon the old-fashioned dressers— 








and cheek—then my head seemed to be- 


a surgeon in the well known expedition, 


as we had been for the week previous. 
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jntervals of rain, we have left th> 
ra short walk or ride, and our oblig 
aptain granted us the use of a plea- 
skiff, with some trusty seamen, who 
jus to the Canada side, where we 
sded joyously fora few minutes upon 
'.) soil, and then back again, at the 
wibed time. 
Friday morning. At last we are actual- 
yn our Way—with more than two hun- 
1 passengers, including some ten or 
je of our former company upon the 
|. The rest are made up of every na- 
“and country, it would seem, upon the 
of the earth. : aes 
jyoung Indian chief and his bride, from 
far East,” seem to be the Lions of 
jay. Married just before starting, she 
yrayed in her bridal dress. Our Yan- 
girls would be hardly willing to adopt 
Fcostume, I imagine, yet few of them 
have excited more admiration, or more 
wrvedly, perhaps, than she. A _ short 
; of bright yellow silk,with pantalettes 
i moccasins of broadcloth, elegantly de- 
ted with beadwork; and jewelry if 
30 tasteful was certainly abundant and 
ive. Her face isnot darker than many 
id white, 2nd in her husband’s eyes at 
it, she is very beautiful, for never did a 
ock appear prouder of his feathers, than 
y stately chiefof his young bride ofseven- 













gon ofter leaving Buffalo, the splendid 
mer * Erie” passed us, withits hun- 
is of passengers, its gay streamers, and 
jand of music. They were soon out of 
at, but before night we saw,them again, 
ih signals of distress hoisted, and upon 
thing them, we found the cylinder had 
nt, the wheels were stopped, the band 
bi“ hung their harps upon the willows,” 
ithe passengers were begging to be 
wsported to the Fulton, and ready to 
jopt with us the. motto ‘* slow and sure.” 
wy increased our number to six hundred 
more, and we are groaning and creak- 
gonour way again. One poor woman 
on the Erie, while they were exchang- 
z boats, begged “they woud wait for 
, till she had finished her dinner, for 
had paid for it, and would not leave 
| those nice thingyto” be” wasted;”* 

last night, our crowded cabin-full of 
wengers were suddenly aroused from 
ep by the ringing of the bell, and rapid 
sing to and fro over our heads. “Aunt 
artha,”” always upon the alert, rushed to 
it door,-crying, ‘*Is there fire? or what 
trouble now, friend?”’ The chamber- 
uid entered and allayed our fears by cal- 























nz,“ Passengers for Ashtabula!” Seve- 
nlof the ladies were to land here. 
“Does thee want any help? I'll dress 


he baby,”” said our ever ready friend, to 
w above her, who was preparing in haste 
pland. To all on board she seemed an 
Mifriend, and her parting salutation to 
uch was, ** If ever thee comes to Vermont, 
sure thee don’t forget to come and see 
unt Martha.” 

Now we are approaching Cleveland ; 
lady we can see its buildings and spires. 
















emy little readers already fatigued with W. iH. K. 
hese long ‘* leaves,” or will you travel with 
e quite on to Indiana? SELINA. Benevolence. 


One morning, after a restless night, he 
approached the captain with the inquiry, 
** Who called me last night >” 

‘**No one has called you,” replied the 
captain. 

“It seemed as though some one was 
calling me all night long.” 

The kind-hearted captain knew too well 
that he would not long survive, and watch- 
ed with tender anxiety his varying symp- 
toms, At length he felt it his duty to tell 
him of his near approach to death. Calmly 
the youth received the intelligence, and 
quietly made his preparation. But his 
preparation related only to the things of 
time. Happily for him, his great work of 
preparation had been attended to, in the 
days of health and vigor. 

In the cabin where he lay, were gathered 
the crew of that vessel. They were men 
that had braved the dangers of the storm, 
and inured themselves to scenes of hard- 
ship. They were men that feared no evil, 
and wept for no calamity. But now they 
bow their heads in silence, and tears flow 
from eyes unused to weep; for they are 
listening to the dying words of the fair 
youth whose form they had so often seen 
on deck, and so gladly welcomed, wherever 
he moved. They are listening to his words 
of counsel, and are receiving, each in turn, 
a tract as his dying gift. Then softly they 
leave his presence. 

One thing more he wishes to accomplish. 
At home are friends awaiting his return, 
with fond and anxious hope. He would 
dictate to them a parting message of com- 
fort and consolation. In compliance with 
his request, the captain seats himself to 
write the message which the pale sufferer 
wishes to communicate. 

‘* It hardly seems,” he said, “ as though 
I am writing a dying letter to my friends 
at home. I little thought when I left you, 
that I should not return ; but so it will be. 
I was intending to join the church at next 
General Meeting ; but now I hope soon to 
be united with the church in Heaven. I 
feel caim, but this is not security, for I 
am not yet out of the reach of the adversa- 
ry of souls. I can pray to God, trust in 
the Savior, and that is all.” 

Here his strength failed. Gladly would 
he have dictated a letter to his school- 
mates, but his failing strength was unequal 
to the task. As night approached, his 
mind wandered at intervals. Once he 
looked up with a smile to the captain, say- 
ing, “I shall be with the Savior before 
you.” The next morning, without a strug- 
gle, his spirit took its heavenward flight. 

The next morning was the Sabbath, and 
its sun rose gloriously over the blue waves. 
With sad hearts the crew of the vessel 
gathered on deck, to perform the last office 
of friendship. There they committed his 
body to the deep, and the waters closed 
over his youthful form. Though weeping 
brothers may not visit his grave, though 
mourning parents may not rear a monu- 
ment over his resting place, angels, we be- 
lieve, will guard him until the seas give up 
their dead, on the resurrection morn. 














oO bituarp. 


ORIGINAL. 


AN OCEAN GRAVE. 


Anoble ship, with unfurled sails, was 
peding on her voyage to the Northern 
acific. A sunny climate and a balmy air 
tre exchanged for the rigor and severity 
colder regions. To many of those on 
ward the ship, the cool breezes were brac- 
ng, and imparted to. them new life and 
gor. But there was one faig youth, for 
hose frail nature the northern blasts were 
~ rude and chilling. He had left his 
at on the open deck, where he had loved 
sit, watching the ripples of the vessel’s 
tow, and gazing on the crested ocean 
ives. He had sought his cabin to lay 
ton the pillow his weary and aching head. 
Fhen his thoughts would revert to the fa- 
hiliar scenes of his childhood, and to loved 
td loving ones far away. 
This youth was the sonof a missionary, 
nd he had commenced the voyage in the 
‘pe of improving his health. Around 
¢ family altar was daily offered prayer 
this safe return; but disease, already 
‘ated, was fast doing its work, and death 
fad marked him for its prey. 




















ORIGINAL. 


A TRUE INDIAN STORY. No. 1. 


The Indian name of New Milford in 
Connecticut, was Oweontinogue. As pro- 
nounced by the Indians, it was divided 
with syllables as follows, O-we-on-ti-no- 
gue, with a partial accent on the first and 
third syllables, and a full accent on the 
fifth, or last but one. The old Indian 
name of the Housatonic river, which runs 
through the New Milford valley, was Onse- 
tonogue, divided thus, On-se-to-no-gue, 
with a partial accent on the first, and a 
full one on the fourth syllable. There is 
music and poetry :n these old Indian names, 
my little readers, and see if you can pro- 
nounce these Indian names as fully and as 
smoothly as the old Indian chiefs did. If 
you will, I will tell you a true Indian story. 

Long before the white men came, the 
long and beautiful valley of the Housatonic 
river, was the residence of a powerful tribe 
of Indian warriors, whose chiefs made their 
head quarters at New Milford. They had 
been destroyed in terrible wars by the 
Mohawks from the upper waters of the 
Hudson river, so that when the town of 
New Milford was chartered, there were 





chief, and two hundred warriors in its 
limits. About two miles below the pre- 
sent village, called New Milford street, 
there is a large, beautiful water-fall in the 
river, named great falls. At this place, on 
the north-western bank of the river, lived 
Ranmong, the renowned chief of these In- 
dians. He had beera great warrior, and 
a mighty chieftain in his day. He had 
been the head man in many a war-dance, 
and the guiding spirit in many a bloody 
battle with thé Mohawks. Nota few had 
his own keen eye pierced with the arrow 
from his deadly bow, and many his arm 
had slain with his strong spear. 

Ranmang was not now the great chief 
he used to be. The rod of his power was 
broken. He was no longer the head ofa 
large and well marshalled tribe of warriors. 
He could not now, as formerly, decide the 
fate of nations at the council fire. He 
could not command a thousand bold war- 
riors in battle, nor stand himself in the 
centre of the combat, like a lion in the 
forest. He was in his declining years, 
and saw that he was fast passing away 
with the remnant of his tribe. 

But Banmang thought he would live 
and die at Great Falls. It was the place 
of his birth, and the centre of his power; 
and there also were the graves of his fath- 
ers. So he built him a palace of bark in 
the best #iitlidn style, and lined it inside 
with the soft, smooth bark of young tress. 
He was now very sober and thoughtful, 
but he knew nothing of the Bible, or of 
books; only he had heard that the white 
men had books of which they learned about 
God and many other things. But the old 
chief thought he could make a book for 
himself. So he cut the figures of the sun 
and moon, of some rivers, and of a great 
many animals and fish, on the smooth in- 
side bark of his palace. Among these he 
hung up his bow and spear, and arrows, 
wampum and feathers, and all the choice 
things he had. These rude figures, cut on 
bark with a knife, was all the book poor 
Ranmang ever had. He studied them day 
after day, and month after month, would 
talk ‘about them to his friends, and think 
of the Great Spirit. But he was convert- 
ed. befonethe died, and I will tell you how, 
next week. Now, Charley and Henry, do 
you wish you was such a great chief and 
warrior as Ranmang was? But you have 
a good house, and the Bible, and good 
books to read, which is a great deal better. 

TRAVELLER. 


Morality. 
LOOK OUT FOR THE iCE. 


I was passing by a place, a few days 
ago, where some boys were sliding on the 
ice. The weather had been quite cold the 
night before, and had frozen the water 
which had collected here. But one night 
was not a sufficiently long time for it to be 
frozen perfectly firm, and there were seve- 
ral weak places on it. As I came near, a 
boy wasapproaching one of these weak 
places, not being aware of his danger.— 
Another seeing it, however, cried out to 
him, warning him ‘ not to go there, for he 
would break through.’ Immediately he 
turned, saw the weak spot, and avoided it. 
I kept on, but all the while during my 
walk that simple sentence, ‘ don’t go there, 
you will break through,’ was occupying 
my thoughts. 

Oh, boys, you don’t know how many 
weak places there are in the path of life 
which*you are to tread. You do not know 
how many holes there are on every side of 
you into which you are liable to fall at any 
time, and from which you can never extri- 
cate yourselves entirely. It is for us, who, 
already have trod the greater part of it, to 
warn you of your danger, to show you 
the weak places where many of our friends 
have fallen through, and where we our- 
selves, byt for the guidance of Him who 
‘ doeth all things well,’ would have been 
inevitably lost. It is our duty to lay be- 
fore you a map of the great path of life 
which lies stretched out before every 
young person, so that you may avoid its 
dangers. But do not think that by merely 
knowing where the danger lies, that you 
can avoidit. You must have help other 
than your own strength. You must look 
to His strong arm, that He may ‘ work out 
salvation’ for you. 

When I see a boy who thinks that it is 




















only about a thousand natives, one great 


strutting about with cigars in their mouths, 
who wishes that he might do as he pleases, 
and thinks his parents are too strict and 
severe, I know too well that he is approach- 
ing ‘a weak place.’ 

When I see a young man aspiring to be 
a dandy, who likes to be considered ‘a 
fast young man,’ who lounges about the 
corners of the streets on the Lord’s Day, 
smoking or chewing tobacco, I look at my 
map, and see clearly that he too is on a 
* weak spot.’ 

If I hear a young man talk lightly of 
his parents, speaking of his aged father, 
and of his sainted mother; with disrespect, 
I know that such a one will soon become 
profane, and I tremble for his fate. 

When I see a boy who is the pride of 
his father, and the idol of his mother, go- 
ing among evil companions, who have en- 
ticed him from the path of duty, and will 
soon ruin him for time and eternity, I warn 
him most earrestly and sincerely, ‘ not to 
go there, for he will break through.’ 
Young persons, if any of you have friends 
who are being allured by the maddening 
bowl, or turn their steps towards the gam- 
bling house, if you love them, if you value 
their friendship, if you have any concern 
in the welfare of a fellow immortal soul; 
warn them, entreat them ‘ not to go there,’ 
for they will most assuredly ‘ break 
through,’ and be forever lost. [.N.Y. Obs. 








Natural History. 


THE CORAL; 


OR WHAT LITTLE HANDS CAN DO. 


Can a child do as much as an insect ?— 
‘Why, yes,’ exclaims every young reader, 
‘and more too.’ Let us see. Imagine 
that you and I are sailing in a vessel on 
the South Seas. How beautifully we glide 
along. ‘The vessel skims the ocean like a 
swan. But what is that yonder, rising 
above the billows like a painted highland ? 
Now it sparkles in the rays of the sun, like 
arock of silver; and now it assumes dif- 
ferent colors, variegated in the most charm- 
ing manner. Red, golden, silvery hues, 
all blend together in delightful richness.— 
Nearer and nearer we come to the attrac- 
tive objects, all the while appearing more 
beautiful and brilliant; when lo, we dis- 
cover it is the splendid work of insects so 
small that we cannot see them with the 
naked eye. Yet, the little coral insect 
threw up those many colored reefs, a little 
at a time, until we have this magnificent 
sight. And just over there, beyond that 
line of reefs, you see that little island 
covered with tall palm trees, so green and 
slender. The foundation of that island, 
now 4 fit habitation for men, was laid by 
the same little insects. Myriads of them 
worked away, year after year, until a huge 
bed of coral became the foundation of the 
island; then the soil accumulated, the 
seeds were dropped, and the trees grew as 
they are now seen. 

This is what some insects do towards 
making this world a habitation for man- 
kind. They make islands. God did not 
create them to be Puseless in this world 
where there is so much to be done. Their 
work amounts to something. 


insect?’ You cannot build islands, but 
you can help the people who live upon 
them, and those who live in other parts of 
the earth. A half-penny is a small gift, 
but twenty-four of them make a shilling. 
A grain of sand is very minute, but enough 
of them will make a mountain. So the 
little which one child can do may seem too 
small to be counted, but perhaps twenty 
of these littles are equal to the work of one 
full grown man or woman. Try, then, to 
be useful. Everybody can do something. 
If the little coral insect works so hard for 
others, ought you to be idle? 
 onesneiediedll 


SMALL THINGS. 


* single act of disobedience involved the 
world in universal sin. A single decep- 
tion, practiced on the old man whose eyes 
were dim, changed the line of blessing 
through countless generations. The sel- 
ling of the shepherd-boy saved a people 
from famine, and placed his family among 
the mighty inthe land. Paul was brought 
before Caesar, to make his defence, and 
thus the Gospel was preached in the im- 
perial city of Rome. Luther, through suf- 





manly to smoke, who envys his companions 


fering and poverty, entered the University 


Would you not be as useful as the little 
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to study law, but found in its library a Bi- 


ble, and gleaned from its pages the thought 


that gave birth to the glorious Reforma- 
tion. Franklin, with a kite, drew the 
lightning from the clouds; Morse bound 
its wings, and made it a messenger to do 
his bidding. A piece of cork attached to 
a loadstone suggested the idea of the ma- 
riner’s compass, the pilot of thousands 
and tens of thousands over the trackless 
deep. Laurentius, of Harlaem, cutting 
rude letters on the bark of a tree, gave rise 
to the mighty press, whose influence is 
‘more powerful than armies. 
Editorial. 
[= The Youth's Companion Office is remov- 
ed back to the old stand, No. 22 School street. 

















THE SEA AND THE SAILOR. 

Now that so many disastgs are happening 

upon the ocean, that element, and those who 
go down upon it ip ships, are subjects of great 
and universal interest. One of the first 
things which attracts attention on this topic, is 
the extent of waters,on our globe. The five 
principal oceans, are estimated to cover twice 
the surface of the land. Besides these, are 
seas, like the Mediterranean and Baltic ; lakes, 
similar to Superior and Erie ; ponds and rivers, 
among the last of which, the Mississippi and 
Amazon take the lead in their great length, 
and vast volume of water. The grandeur of 
the sea, as viewed from projecting and lofty 
headlands ; as constantly presented from the 
ships sailing upon it, is another point of deep 
interest. When convulsed with storms, the 
majestic billows rising up in mountain shapes 
and falling into deep abysses, it is,as if we 
should see mountains and ravines suddenly 
changing places. 

Of all the inventions of men, that of navigat- 
ing the ocean is the most remarkable. Tuere 
were two elements, (the air and the water,) to 
subdue, and out of a few planks and ropes, and 
pieces of canvass, ingenuity moulded a creature 
half fish and half fowl. Another difficulty 
arose, the want of a pathway on the seas, dis- 
tinetly marked out. Who would trust himself 
in the vast desert of waters? The mariner’s 
compass was invented, and the sailor ventured 
forth in the pathless waste, and found himself 
secure. 

How like a thing of life and reason, is a ship 
gliding upon thesea! As first seen approach- 
ing from the land, she appears to emerge from 
the watery depths. See! she is passing the 
curtain of the-sky, mark! the trembling of the 
line between air and water. She comes on,— 
and nearer and more neay, as she is discerned, 
more feathers and a wider wing are discovered, 
until the black hull, like a speck, rises to the 
view. The sunset cloud has come back tothe 
morning heavens, and the human beings who 
have clung to its fringes through a long and 
dark night, are once more among their fellows. 
Welcome, gallant bark! Messenger Bird! shall 
we call thee? whose beak is laden with the 
leaves and fruit of distant climes, and whose 


plumage is wet w ith the dews that fall from all 
parts of the heavens. 


How solitary would earth be without navi- 
gation !—every island apart, and every conti- 
nent alone, like the planets in our system, we 
should revolve together but never meet, as now 


we mingle in pleasant and humanizing inter- 
course. 


The sailor goes out upon the waste of wa- 
ters, to be absent night and day for weeks and 
months together. The vessel that bears him, 
carries also a valuable cargo, for which the cap- 
tain has signed bills of lading to deliver in a 
distant part. In time of war, or when the seas 
are infested with pirates, he not unfrequently 
sets sail with a fleet under convoy of armed 
ships, as caravans go forth on the sandy desert. 
Soon the last vestige of land disappears from 
his vision, and only the ocean and the sky meet 
his gaze, save an occasional sight of a fellow 
voyager, in like solitude and silence, passing 
over thedeep. The lowing of cattle, the bieat- 
ing of flocks, the hum of industry and the up- 
roar of a pageant upon the land, are sounds lost 
in the wide space which intervenes. There 
are conflagrations in the city, and men are 
hurrying to and fro with eager haste, and the 
sepulchral tones of the tolling bells are echoing 


in the ear of startled midnight, and the noise 
of the crackling flames ascend with the out- 
cries of men, but the sailor, far off upon the sea, 


is unconscious of the scene. News is contin- 
ually arriving at the shore, and it is rapidly and 


| universally diffused over the nation, but only at 
| distant periods and with long intervals, does 


the voyager upon the sea receive intelligence. 


| The suspense is often painful, especially when 














there is anxiety to hear from kindred and 
friends. The landsman is at home with his 
family in the evening, to enjoy the pleasures 
of home, but the sailor sees night settle down 
upon him, and he is stil] absent from those who 
are near and dear unto him. “The companion- 
ship with his fellow men, is restricted to the 
few who are with him in the ship, and of those 
few, there may not be one, to whom he can 
speak freely. Female society he is entirely 
deprived of, and, by consequence loses its bene- 
fits. The intercourse of a sister with a broth- 
er, So sweet and influential of good, is for the 
time broken; the communicatlon between a 
mother and a son, so salutary, is interrupted ; 
the conversation of a wife, so fruitful of plea- 
sure, is at an end. 

While society on the land is reaping the 
benefits of newspaper intelligence, the privi- 
leges of Jiterary and scientific lectures, and the 
advantages of public preaching on the Sabbath, 
the community on the sea has no share ia these 
blessings. 

The seasons change, and the sterile scenery 
of winter is succeeded by buds and, blossoms 
on the trees, and verdure and flowers in the 
fields. The air is loaded with choice perfumes, 
and the birds sing their cheerful notes, but the 
sailor looks out upon a scene, where all is bar- 
renness and monotony. 

Such are some of the deprivations of the 
sailor. Let us think of him and remember all 
his perils, and be grateful to him for ali the 
blessings he brings upon the world. Let us 
pray for him, that he may be preserved in dan- 
ger, and that the guspel of Jesus Christ may 
be preached to the sons of Zebulon, and that 
revivals of religion in all our Bethels may take 
place. C. C. B. 


———_—_—_- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Granville, Ohio, Jan. 13, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—We think a great deal 
of your paper, and I have read-evegsy one dur- 
ing the past year. 1 like vefyy much to read 
Sallie Single’s stories, and [ should like to see 
her, and hope that if she ever comes to Ohio, 
she will be sure and come td Granville, so that 
I can get acquainted with her. 

Your little fiiend, Caroutine C. Parsons. 


. Amherst College, Jan. 17, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Several years ago 1 
was a constant reader of your valuable paper. 
It was the first paper I ever took, and though 
years have passed since then, I have not lost 
wholly the valuable precepts therein contained. 
I vividly remember with what gratitude I used 
to peruse its pages, and I now think I shall 
gladly drink from its pure fountain, and then 
send it to some persons younger than myself. 

May you be richly blessed for all your la- 
bors to make the rising generation better, and 
when you have passed into that “Heavenly 
city,” may many rise up and call you blessed, 
is the desire of your well-wisher, 

James Tueo. Briges. 


Jersey. Ory, N- J. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed 1 send you 
one dollar for the Youth’s Companion the com- 
ing year. I like your paper very much; I 
read it with pleasure and delight. My parents 
think it a very useful paper for children, 

Yotrs with respect, Carrie A. Ryper. 





Variety. 
TRUE KINDNESS. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Courier & En- 
quirer gives an interesting account of a recent 
visit to DeQuincey and his three daughters.— 
But the most interesting paragraph in the 
whole letter is the one we copy below, for two 
reasons: first, because it gives a glimpse of 
the heart of one of the greatest living writers 
of English prose—and secondly, because it 
offers an example to be imitated: 

“ There was a moment’s pause in the ‘ table 
talk,’ when one ofthe daughters asked us our 
opinion of Scotland and the Scatts. Dy Quincey 
had been in a kind of reverie, from which the 
question aroused him. Turning to us he said, 
in a kindly, half parental manner,‘ The servant 
that waits at my table isa Scotch girl. It may 
be that you have something severe to say about 
Scotland. I ‘know that I like the English 
Church, and dislike many things about the Pu- 
ritanical Scotch ; but I never utter anything 
that may wound my servant. Heaven knows 
that the lot of a poor serving girl is hard 
enough, and if there is any person in the world 
of whose feelings [am especiaily tender, it is 
of those of a female compelled ,to do for us our 
drudgery. Speak as freely as you choose, but 








please reserve your censure, if you have any 
for the moments when she is a>sent from the 
room.’ ” 

—_—_——. 


ANECDOTE OF ANDREW JACKSON. 


There is a fine sketch of the life of Andrew 
Jackgon in the January number of Harper’s 
Magazine. Among other anecdotes is the fol- 
lowing, which we do not remember to have 
met with before : 

‘While he was connected with the army, an 
officer complained to him that some soldiers 
were makinga great noise ina tent. ‘ What 
are they doing?’ asked the General. ‘They 
are praying now, but have been singing, was 
the reply. ‘And is THat a crime?’ asked 
Jacksop with emphasis. ‘The articles of war,’ 
the officer said, ‘ order punishment for any un- 
usual noise.’ ‘God forbid!’ replied Jackson, 
with much feeling,‘ that praying should be an 
unusual noise in any camp, and advised the 
officer to join them. 

ee 


SINGULAR CONVERSION. 


A writer in the Glasgow Record gives the 
following :— 

“The conversion of —— (a young lady) is 
very strange as it is related tone. She, being 
much homaged and favored in gay circles, was 
waiting one evening for a pair of silk shoes for 
a soiree and ball to which she had been invited. 
When the shoes came they were wrapped in a 
fragment of a missionary magazine ; and as the 
time to go was not yet at hand, it caine into 
her mind, for diversion’s sake, to look into the 
curious paper, and see its silly meditations.— 
And the gracious God was near, and so blessed 
that glancé and reading, that from that hour 
she felt no rest till she knew by heart the kind 
Savior of men, and, by faith, had won an inte- 
rest in him.” 

——_—>—_ 


TO MY LITTLE GIRL. 


I wish very much to know how you are be- 
havipg since I wrote to you last. What cha- 
racter will your pen and your needle give ,of 
you when I ask them; and what will your book 
say? Your playthings, perhaps, will whisper 
that you have been very fond: of them. Well, 
a little fond of them you may be, but you must 
not think of them only. There are better things 
than playthings in the world; these are mam- 
mas and mamunas’ directions,and papas and 
papas’ wishes, and sisters and sisters’ instruc- 
tions; and there is the Bible and the God of 
the Bible, and Jesus Christ and his salvation. 
My little girl must think of these things, and 
be an example to her young brothers and sis- 
ters in order, obedience, and good manners, 

—< 

Wasuineron’s Seats.—Washington was 
accustomed to wear a gold and siiver seal with 
his watch, on which the letters G. W. were 
cut. On the day of Braddock’s defeat, in 
1754, he lost the silver seal, and about seven- 
teen years ago, his nephew, to whom the gold 
seal had been given after his death, dropped it 
while riding over his farm. Both of these 
seals were recently ploughed up, about the 
same time, and they will again be united. 

ee 

A Year or Sappatus.—The year 1854 
began and ended with the Sabbath, thus hav- 
ing 53 Sabbaths. January, April, July, Octo- 
ber, and December, had each five Sabbaths.— 
This will not occur again until 1882. 

——=—— 


CLIPPINGS. 


Tue Same Fauitt.—Laura was disconso- 
jate. Henry had long flirted, but never put 
the question. Henry went his way. Laura’s 
aunt, for consolation bought her a love of a 
spaniel pup. ‘My dear,’ said the aunt, ‘ the 
puppy can do everything but speak.’ ‘* Why 
will you agonize me ?’said Laura, ‘that’s the 
only fault with the other.’ 


Errects or Wea.tu.—He has imbibed a 
great error who imagines that the chief power 
of wealth is tosupply wants. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, it creates more wants 
than it supplies. 


In the early part of‘the eighteenth century, a 
farmer was condemned to suffer the penalty 
of the law for cow stealing. His wife called 
to see hima few days previous to his execution, 
to take a last farewell, when she asked him— 

‘ My dear, would you like the children to see 
you executed ?” 

‘Noy’ he replied, ‘ what must they come for ?” 

‘That’s just like you,’ said the wife, ‘ you 
never wanted the children to have any enjoy- 
ment.’ 


‘ Now, then, Thomas, what are you burning 
off my writing-table ?’ said an author to his 
servant. ‘Only the paper that’s written all 
over; Lhave’nt touched the clean,’ was the 
reply. 

Death to the good man is but passing through 
a dark entry, out of one little dusky room in 
his Father’s house into another that is fair and 
large, lightsome and glorious and divinely en- 
tertaining. 

‘IT wonder what makes my eyes so weak ?” 
said a loafer toa geftleman. ‘ Why, they are 
in a weak place,’ replied the latter. 


Death breaks the lantern, but cannot put out 
the candle.—| W. Jackson. 


Some Goop EVERY WHERE.— Ba ard 
lor, the traveller, says that he prefers 
for the beauty of its scenery, German 
society, California specially for its Clima 
the United States for its government, 











THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO His py 


Farewell, my body, for a while! 
I leave thee to the care of friends 
And think, my sorrow to beguile 
Not ev’n in death our union ends, 


Go, rest beneath the grasay sod, 
Go, slumber with the peacefy] deg 

But when thou hear’st the trum of 
Awake and raise thy joyful head, 


- And see from yon celestial throne 

I come at my Redeemer’s side. 

I come to claim thee for my own,’ 
And death no longer shall divide, 


Then O! what beauty in thy face! 
What light shall sparkle in thine ¢ 

When ransomed by restoring grace 
We mount together through the g 


But farewell now—this parting tear 
I leave upon thy mortal clay ; 
My Savior’s voice is in my ear, 
And now—ev’n thus—TI soar away, 
Evangelical Magaz; 
S sigtieniinsiineme nea 


THE SPIDER. 
Come, look at this spider, and be not afta 
Observe with what neatness her web 
made, 
To catch some poor fly for her meal, 
We —~ not love spiders, they make so 
irt; 
But as to the dread of their doing us hur, 
No fears of that kind we need feel. 


She is toiling most busily, you must pers 
She spins up and down, not a thread does 
leave, 
But crosses all those she has spun. 
She takes all this trouble to make her 
stout, 
Though a breeze, e’er so gentle, can wi 
about, 
And rend all the work she has done. 


This insect, so feeble, when working with 
May teach us a lesson, no labor to spare, 
Who have much greater objects in view 
Though the toil of providing our own 
food ; 
May be out of our province, I’m sure it is 
Unwearied our’duty to do. 


May the works we perform, and the knowl 
we find, 
Still furnish at all times refreshment of 
The promise to diligence given: 
Not spin, like the spider, a web to catch 
But strive to attain that more excellent 
Which shall fit and prepare us for heave 





she 








WINTER. 


Hurrah, school is over! the lessons all sai 

And now for my skates, and my new pa 
sled ; 

Then down to the ice, all the village is th 

There’s baby upon it, [ really declare! 


Hurrah for the ice! now, dear nother, 


fret, 

If I should fall through, I could scarcely 
wet, 

For my promise I keep, to skate near thes 

There ’twill bear, father says, a full s 
coach and four, 


And what do I care if my ears should get ft 

And Jack Frost bites the ends of my fit 
and toes ? 

I but play all the harder, in spite of the 

And in frolic and exercise, soon get them 


Now come to the window,dear mother, and 
How I can cut backwards a fine figure th 
And how over the ice like the lightning | 
Hurrah for the winter! cold winter for me! 


aT 


I WILL BE GOOD TO-DAY. 


“T will be good, dear mother,” 
I heard a sweet child gay ; 

**{ will be good, now watch me— 
I will be good all day.” 


She lifted up her bright young eyes, 
With a soft and pleasing smile; 
Then @ mother’s kiss was on her lips, 
So pure and free from guile. 

And when night came, that little one 
In kneeling down to pray, 

Said, ina and whispering tone, 
‘* Have I been good to-day ?” 

O, many, many bitter tears 
*T would save us, did we say, 

Like that dear child, with earnest heat 
“T will be good to-day.” 
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